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THANKSGIVING WITH SOME 


POOR RELATIONS, 


THANKSGIVING. 


For the hay and the corn and the wheat that is 
reaped, 

For the labor well done and the barns that are 
heaped, 

For the sun and the dew and the sweet honey- 
comb, 

For,,the rose and the song and the harvest 
brought home,— eas 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 

a 


_ For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our 


4, ,Jand, 
For the cunning and strength of the working- 
man’s hand, 


a For the good that our artists and poets have 


| taught, 


Ce 


For the friendships that hope and affection have 
brought,— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
For the homes that with purest affection are 
blest, 
For the season of plenty and well-deserved rest, 
For our country extending from sea unto sea, 
The land that is known as the “land of the free,” 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
Kindergarten Review. 


God is pleased with no music so much as the 
thanksgiving songs of relieved widows and sup- 
ported orphans; of rejoicing, comforted, and 
thankful persons. JEREMY TAYLOR. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


TED’S REWARD. 
BY R. B. BUCKHAM. 

T was the afternoon before Thanksgiving 
Day, that day so dear to old and young 
alike for its joys and significance and 

many hallowed thoughts and associations. The 
sun was shining brightly, and the air was crisp 
and clear, just the day for vigorous outdoor 
sports and manly exercise. School had been 
dismissed for a three days’ intermission, and a 
group of lads, now free to do as they chose, were 
to be observed talking earnestly together. 

One could easily guess what the subject of 
their conversation might be, how best they could 
amuse themselves for the remainder of the day. 
Each seemed to have a suggestion of his own 
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to offer, but no final decision had been reached 
when another boy joined the group. He spoke 
a few hurried words excitedly to his companions, 
and then their caps were tossed in the air in 
unison, with a common shout: ‘Yes! We'll 
all go! Just the thing!” And it was evident 
that a most satisfactory programme for the 
afternoon had at length been agreed upon. 

Now the facts, which had been communicated 
to the group by the new-comer, were substan- 
tially these: Mrs. Gardner, a near neighbor, was 
the owner of a little pet dog named Snip, prob- 
ably because of his diminutive proportions. 
But, though short-legged and stiff, and lame with 
rheumatism and old age, and far from prepossess- 
ing in appearance, this little pet was, neverthe- 
less, very dear to his mistress, who prized him 
highly. 

Snip had in some way got lost the day before, 
and his owner was greatly disturbed over his 
absence, and was offering a reward of five dol- 
lars to the person who should succeed in finding 
him, and return him to her. Her son John 
had been out in the woods that day after 
evergreens, with which to decorate the house for 
Thanksgiving; and it was thought that Snip 
might have followed him into the woods, and 
become lost, and unable to find his way out of 
their grim depths. The plan now proposed 
was that the boys should go out into the woods 
in search of him, following as far as possible 
John’s course of the day previous; and who 
could say but that they might succeed in 
winning the coveted five dollars! 

“Wait a minute till I get my tippet,’” called 
Ted, one of the lads, to his companions, as he 
hurried toward the house on the run; for the 
others were already beginning to move off down 
the street, in anticipation of their excursion. 

Just as Ted entered the house, he heard his 
mother calling to him: ‘Ted! Come here a 
minute! I want you!” 

His first emotion was that of annoyance at 
this, for he would surely be left behind by his 
companions if he did not hurry, and any delay 
would put them beyond his reach altogether; 
but in a moment more his sense of duty and 
obedience to his mother had overcome his 
selfish haste to be gone, and he was at her side. 

“JT want you to take some of these cakes over 
to Mrs. Atwood. They have turned out to be 
excellent, and I know she would relish some of 
them with her Thanksgiving dinner. You will 
go with them, like a good boy, won’t you?” 

Ted could not think of refusing his mother, 
and, gulping down his disappointment at not 
being able to join his friends in their attempt 
to win the reward, replied as cheerily as he could 
in the affirmative, and, taking his parcel, was 
soon away on his mission. 

It was fully a mile to the Atwood house; but, 
by cutting across through the pasture, quite a 
little distance could be saved, consequently 
Ted resolved to return by this route, after having 
delivered his cakes. With Mrs. Atwood’s words 
of hearty thanks still ringing in his ears, he 
climbed the fence by the roadside, and started 
across the fields, reflecting, as he went that after 
all there is a deal of satisfaction in doing for 
others, even though much has to be sacrificed 
for the privilege. 

The path led along by the brook for a way, 
and then through a corner of the woods, where 
the hemlocks grew in such profusion that their 
shadows were almost as dim as the shades of 
evening, Just as the returning messenger was 
threading his way through them, hastening his 
steps for their grave and awe-inspiring solemnity, 
of a sudden he was startled by hearing a low, 
whining cry near at hand. What could it be! 


Was it a wolf or panther stealing after him! 
His heart fairly leaped into his mouth with 
fright, and he was about to bound away like 
a fleeing deer, when he suddenly chanced to 
catch a full glimpse of the approaching form. 
It was Snip, shivering with the cold and hunger 
which he had endured, and scarcely able to 
drag himself along in his exhausted condition! 

With a cry of exultation and delight the lad 
took him up in his arms, and bore him home in 
triumph. And such a welcome as he received 
from his overjoyed mistress!’ It was well worth 
the seeing; nor did the foundling fail to appre- 
ciate it, though he was but a dog. And the re- 
ward was quickly forthcoming for his rescuer, 
too! 

The minister had something to say in his 
Thanksgiving sermon, on the following day, 
about giving thanks to God for the joy and satis- 
faction of obedience in children, and the reward 
which is surely attendant upon compliance with 
the great commandment with promise; and 
Ted’s heart beat fast in ready response, for had 
he not learned the lesson in a most remarkable 
manner? 


THE PROMISED DAY. 


Tuy kingdom come,—on bended knee 
The passing ages pray; 

And faithful souls have longed to see 
On earth that kingdom’s day. 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed, 

And justice shall be clothed with might, 
And every hurt be healed. 


When knowledge, hand in hand with peace, 
Shall walk the earth abroad,— 
The day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised day of God. 
F. L. Hosmer. 


For Every Other Sunday. f 
THE STRANGE TAPPERS. 
BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


HE bees had been humming busily all 
day long: it was time to make their 
nests, and they were looking for ma- 

terials. Not far away some swarthy natives 
were busily tapping India-rubber-trees, and 
the bees kept humming around them, longing 
for just a taste; but, as sure as they had gath- 


‘ered in any number, they were quickly beaten 


off by the India-rubber workers. These bees 
came from a rather lazy family, and they did 
not like to take the time to make wax for their 
nests. Finally, they all gathered about the 
queen bee for consultation with her, all the 
time singing a jolly tune to the fluttering of 
their gauzy wings. 

‘‘Let us rise early and tap for ourselves, if 
those natives will not give us any rubber,” said 
the queen bee, after much thought. 

‘Yes, that is the very thing,” replied a big, 
yellow-bodied fellow. And away they sped to 
rest until the following day. 

““Cut, cut, cut,’’ went the saw edges of these 
queer South American bees, and out came such 
a delightful stream of sap, much faster and 
jucier than anything the natives had ever been 
able to gather. Then away they went with 
their substitute for wax. 

‘‘Look! what have we here?” shouted the 
natives in terror to each other. ‘‘Some strange 
animal has been before us, and tapped all of 
the trees. Now, what shall we do?” And 
then they hastened through the deep jungles 
to their thatched-covered homes full of fear. 


For Every Other Sunday, / 
SOME MUSICAL LITTLE PEOPLE. 
BY EVA D. PICKERING. 


HEN the little silver stars begin to 
peep out from their blue sky blanket, 
and the great round moon sails over- 

head to keep watch over them, Nature’s tiny mu- 
sicians soften their music for an evening con- 
cert. 

All day long their wonderful melody can be 
heard in the fields and meadows; but, when night 
comes on, it is hushed to a murmur, so as not 
to waken Earth’s sleeping children,—the flowers 
and the birds and the leaves. 

It is not very easy to find these little people 
at night. In the daytime they come out in 
the warm sunshine; so we haye a chance to 
get acquainted with them; but, when dusk comes 
on, they like to play hide-and-go-seek in the 
grasses. 

When they visit one another, they cannot 
give the excuse that they forgot to bring their 
musical instruments, for they always have their 
tiny violins with them. Perhaps you think it 
is their voices we hear. Now let me tell you a 
secret. You have probably seen the two wing 
covers that Mr. Grasshopper has to protect his 
thin, delicate wings. These serve as first-rate 
violins for the little fellow, and he does not need 
a bow. No, indeed! All he has to do is to 
draw his hind legs across his violins, and they 
give the very tone that suits his idea of har- 
mony. You see, he prefers instrumental to 
vocal music. Just think how fine it must be 
to be able to play two things at once, alto with 
one bow and soprano with the other! 

Many of Nature’s children have a similar 
arrangement by which they produce the won- 
derful sounds that travel to us on the summer 
breezes. 

The cricket is a social little creature. He 
likes to cheer us, when we are tired or lonely, 
with his happy song. Sometimes, when mamma 
is rocking baby to sleep by the open fire, how 
he delights to come out from his hiding-place to 
chirp a low accompaniement to the drone 
lullaby song! 

Have you ever heard the story of the famous 
cricket who once helped a poor musician? 
Once upon a time a king offered a prize to the 
pest musician in the kingdom. Minstrels came 
from far and near. One of them far excelled 
the others. So, as a final ‘test, the old king 
ordered a grand feast, and offered to give him 
the prize if the company voted him to be the 
best singer. As he sang, he played the lute. 
Every one was delighted with his music. But, 
alas! just as he was about to touch the highest 
note the string snapped. The singer’s heart 
sank within him, for it seemed as if he must 
lose the prize. At that moment a cricket, who 
was listening in his home near by, seemed to 
understand the situation; for he quickly came 
out from his snug hiding-place, perched upon the 
broken string, and chirped out the right note. 
The singer won the prize. He felt so grateful 
to his tiny friend that he carved a golden image 


of a cricket and placed it on his lute. Wasn’t 
that a kind-hearted cricket? 
The katy-did, too, is a fiddler. He always 


wears a dainty green suit. How graceful he 
looks, jumping about on the flowers and leaves! 
His song is rather monotonous. I should think 
he would get tired of telling about ‘‘ Katy ” all the 
time. J 

We all enjoy these dear little musicians, 
and, although we cannot see their moonlight 
dances, we can imagine them going through 
quadrilles and minuets. 
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A CHILD’S THANKSGIVING. 


Can a little child like me 

Thank the Father fittingly? 

Yes, oh yes! Be good and true, 
Patient, kind in all you do. 

Love the Lord and do your part, 
Learn to say with all your heart; 
Father, we thank Thee; 

Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 


For the fruit upon the tree, 

For the birds that sing to Thee, 

For the earth in beauty dressed, 

Father, mother, and the rest; 

For Thy precious, loving care, 

For Thy bounty everywhere, 

Father, we thank Thee; 

Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 
Mary Marrs Dopas. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
TOD’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY ABRAM WYMAN. “3 


Part I. 


OD sat in front of the open fire, pouting 
'- and sulky. One leg was over the other 
‘and swung violently in the air with great 
danger of his toe’s breaking anything within 
reaching distance, or at least denting it. Tod 
wished his foot would hit something. He felt 
just like kicking things—if they were not too 
hard. 

Tod was not his real name. His real name 
‘was Henry. When he was a baby, and before 
he had any name at all, his uncle Bob said he 
ought to be called Aristodemus. And Uncle 
Bob called him that fora time. But the name 
somehow seemed too big for so small a boy, and 
was too long to speak. So Uncle Bob took to 
calling him Tod. | His father and mother called 
him Tod, and so did every one else. The first 
day. he went to school, when the teacher asked 
his name, he answered with a funny little 
drawl, ‘‘My name is Henry, Henry Harmon, but 
they callme To-od.’’ And all the children snick- 
ered, while even the teacher smiled. 

As I have said, Tod was very much out of 
sorts. His mother had put him in front of the 

_ fire, and told him to sit there and get warm and 
dry, so as not to catch cold. She added, by way 
of comfort, that, if he caught cold, it might be 
that he could not have any Thanksgiving dinner. 
You see Tod had had a mishap. That is why 
he now sat in front of the fire, with orders not to 
go out of doors again until after dinner, and it 
was now only ten o’clock. 

The evening previous, just before he went to 
bed, his mother had been telling him how peo- 
_ple came to keep Thanksgiving Day; and about 

the Pilgrims landing on Plymouth Rock, what 
a hard time they had the first few years, and how 
near they came to dying from hunger. Tod 
had been much interested, and asked lots of 
questions. After he had gone to bed that 
night, he lay awake a long time, thinking about 
it. His mother had also read him Mrs. Hemans’ 
poem, ‘‘The Landing of the Pilgrims.” Tod 
thought it was the finest thing he had ever 
heard, and resolved to learn it to ‘‘speak”’ the 
next Declamation Day at school. One line he 
just couldn’t get out of his head, it was so fine: 


_ “The ocean eagle soared from his nest by the white 


wave’s foam.” ‘ 
Only he couldn’t quite remember whether the 
ocean eagle soared or roared. He had never 
seen such a bird,—and for that matter I do not 
‘suppose Mrs. Hemans had either,—and thought 
it was quite as likely to do one as the other. 
_ Trying to remember which it was, he fell asleep 


and dreamed that he was the baby born on the 
“Mayflower,’’? and that an eagle which both 
soared and roared carried him away in his 
talons. 

The next morning he went out to play Pil- 
grims. Not far from the house was a cattle pond 
that would do beautifully for the ocean. In the 
pond was an old raft that would make a good 
‘‘Mayflower.”’ On one side of the pond was a 
rock, not very large to be sure, but it would 
do to land on: Tod would sail across the 
Atlantic, and after a stormy voyage would land 
on Plymouth Rock. With a pole he started to 
push the raft across the pond. It was but three 
or four rods wide. Everything looked well. 
The good craft bowled along at a merry pace. 
A duck, frightened away by the noise,—Tod at 
the top of his voice was making ‘‘the sounding 
aisles of the dim woods” ring,—waddled and 
flapped with a great noise up over the bank 
toward the barn, answering excellently for 
either a soaring or a roaring eagle. 

Back of Plymouth Rock were some dead, 
dry sunflowers. No! I am mistaken. They 
were Red Men of the forest, waiting on the sea- 
shore to see their pale face brothers land from 
the great white-winged birds that bore them 
across the sea! 

After a somewhat zigzaggy voyage the 
vessel touched at the rock, and Tod started to 
“moor his bark on the wild New England shore.”’ 
He was at the end of the raft farthest from the 
rock. As Tod started for the shore, the raft 
started the other way, as if it would go back to 
Europe again. Tod hurried up; but, the faster 
hemoved, the faster the raft went the other way. 
By a long step he put one foot on Plymouth 
Rock. The other stayed on the ‘‘Mayflower.”’ 
When he tried to lift his hind foot somehow 
it would not come. Instead the raft went 
still faster out into the billowy ocean. Tod 
stood there for a very little while, his feet 
farther apart every instant. Finally he lost 
his balance and fell backwards, going completely 
out of sight under water. The water was only 
about three feet deep. Had he stepped off, he 
would not have gone in all over. 

Some five minutes after a dripping, rather 
crest-fallen little chap stood before his mother. 
‘‘Why, Tod Harmon! where have you 
been?” 

“‘T played Pilgrims at the cattle pond; and, 
landing on Plymouth Rock, I fell in and got 
wet.” Then Tod added, with a touch of pride 
at doing quite by accident what he had never 
dared to do, ‘‘And I closed the barn doors 
right after me.” 

‘‘What made you go to the barn? Why 
didn’t you come home that minute, and let the 
hired man close the barn doors?”’ 

‘“‘T mean I fell in all over; my head went 
under,’”’ Tod explained. ‘‘We older boys call 
going in all over, closing the barn doors,” 

‘«Well,”? went on his mother, ‘‘take those wet 
clothes off right away before you catch your 
death of cold, and then come here and sit by the 
fire and get warm, and you are not to go out 
again before dinner.” 

So Tod sat there before the open fire very 
sour and sulky. ‘‘Tod,”’ said his mother, 
‘<if I were you, I would straighten my face out 
and look pleasant: it is enough to give one the 
blues to see you scowl. Go to thinking what 
you have to be thankful for, and in a little while 
you will feel better—and look prettier,” she 
added with a sly smile. 

“‘Hain’t got nothing to be thankful for,” 
muttered Tod, crossly, but loud enough for his 
mother to hear. 

(To be continued.) 


Five thousand years have added no improve- 
ment to the hive of the bee, nor to the house of the 
beaver; but look at the habitations and achieve- 
ments of men! CoutTon. 


for Hvery Other Sunday. 
THE LOST TURKEY. 
BY LAURA HUNGERFORD AND MARGARET 
BEAUCHAMP. 


OMMY and Freddy hurried home from 

school in the snow-storm. There was 

a delicious smell of cooking in the hall, 

and they ran on into the kitchen, eager to see 

the Thanksgiving turkey. Mrs. Warner was 

taking a pie out of the oven. The table was 

covered with bags and bundles of various sizes, 

but not one seemed to be big enough to hold 
the turkey. 

‘‘Where is the turkey?” they asked. 

Their mother looked round at them with a 
worried expression. ‘‘It hasn’t come yet,” 
she said. 

‘‘Tt’s time we did be stuffin’ it an hour ago,’’- 
put in Bridget. 

The boys’ faces fell. Would there, then, be 
no turkey for dinner to-morrow? 

‘Suppose you go down to the store and see 
about it,” suggested Mrs. Warner. 

They were only too glad to start off with their 
sleds at once. When they got to the store, 
there was their turkey all neatly done up in a 
parcel on the counter. The delivery boy had 
forgotten it. Tommy and Freddy did not 
think it was safe to let it out of their sight, so 
they put it on Tommy’s sled and started home. 
They had gone only a short distance when a 
pung passed them, and with a cry of joy they 
fastened the ropes of their sleds on behind, and 
were soon whizzing merrily along. The big 
parcel was in their way. First it slipped to the 
right and then to the left. There was danger 
of its falling off any moment. Finally, Tommy 
reached forward and pushed it into the back of 
the pung. Then all went well until the driver, 
who had not seen the boys at all, gave the 
horse a brisk touch of the whip. The horse 
plunged forward, the pung jerked suddenly, 
and both sleds turned over, throwing their 
owners into the snow. The boys jumped up, 
unhurt, and tried to run after the pung; but 
sleigh and turkey disappeared around a corner 
without the man’s having any idea of what 
had happened. 

Tommy and Freddy stood still in the snow, 
and looked at each other. No turkey! No 
turkey!! After a second’s thought Tommy, 
who was the older, pulled a small black purse 
from his pocket. ‘‘We must buy another,” 
he announced, 

Freddy looked at him doubtfully. 
much do turkeys cost?” he asked. 

Tommy pointed triumphantly to the sign 
outside a butcher’s. shop, ‘‘Turkeys eighteen 
and twenty cents.” 

‘“We’ve got enough for an eighteen-cent one,’’ 
he said. 

They entered the store boldly, and Tommy 
laid on the counter two nickels and eight pen- 
nies, 

““A turkey,” he said. 
please.” 

The man looked at him and began to laugh. 
Tommy did not understand. ‘‘I’d like one 
for eighteen cents—as it says on the sign. You 
had better give me one that weighs about fif- 
teen pounds. I’ve lost the one I had.” 

The man laughed harder than ever, and the 
other people in the shop came crowding around 


**How 


‘fA nice, big one, 


_ to see what was going on, Freddy, who was 
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a timid little boy, moved anxiously in the di- 
rection of the door. 

‘“‘That means eighteen cents a pound. I 
can let you have a fine one for three dollars,” 
said the clerk, who was getting tired of the 
joke. 

Just then Freddy looked through the open 
door, and saw the pung coming back again. 
“‘The turkey! The turkey!” he shouted, run- 
ning out into the street to stop the driver. 

Tommy followed him, and so did some of the 
men. : 

“We lost our turkey in the back of your 
pung,” explained Tommy. 

The driver tossed it out. Tommy put it on 
his sled, and Freddy walked behind, watching 
the turkey every minute. 


For Beery Other Sunday. 
DIAMOND: THE TALE OF A DOG. 
BY MARY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 


IAMOND was a small dog whose home 

D was in Chicago in the University por- 

tion of the city. He was a ‘‘wonderful, 

darling doggie,” so his mistress thought, and 

for a time he himself developed aristocratic 
tendencies. 

What dog would not, that every day had a 
bath in a beautiful blue tub, who was carefully 
dried and perfumed, dressed in an embroidered 
blanket, and on bright sunshiny days taken to 
drive in his mistress’ carriage! 

Then he seemed to look with some dis- 
dain upon the common dogs running through 
the park, or at the miserable hungry dogs 
gnawing at a stray bone. 

His mistress would not allow him to do that, 
for fear he would choke, and he remembered with 
a shudder his experience when he was once sup- 
posed to be choking. It was a mistake, for he 
was really enjoying the bone that was rudely 
taken away from him. 

There were days when he thought himself 
happy, but in his dog heart lurked an idea of 
better times. 

I think his mother must have told him; for 
she had lived many miles eastward, where she 
had a large yard, and green fields, and woods, 
and a wonderful morning-glory vine under 
which to slumber hot afternoons. And she had 
a house of her very own for colder days, instead 
of living in a hot flat in an apartment house. 
And her bed of dry leaves and straw was so 
comfortable, too. 

Possibly Diamond remembered something 
of this, for dog-longings filled his mind. eHe 
was really growing tired of so much nursing 
and petting. And what if he did do so many 
tricks and receive so much applause! He would 
rather have a good romp with a boy. But boys 
were supposed to be too cruel for a dog to play 
with. 

Just as he was thinking of all these things 
something happened. An edict went forth 
that no dogs could be kept in this portion of 
Chicago. 

Diamond’s mistress was broken-hearted; for 
she loved the little fellow, although she did not 
fully know what dogs need most to make them 
fully happy. 

A search was begun to find a home for Dia- 
mond, An advertisement was put in the daily 
paper and many answers came, but no place 
exactly suited. At last Cousin Mollie said, 
‘*Send him to the old home.” This was agreed 
to, and Diamond was expressed eastward. 

How he found the yard, and the fields, and 
the woods, and a wonderful clear and sparkling 
creek is another story. 
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“AN GRANDMA’S THANKSGIVING STORY. Ah 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


In Puritan New England a year had passed 
away, 

Since first beside the Plymouth coast the Eng- 
lish “Mayflower”’ lay, 

When Bradford, the good governor, sent fowlers 
forth to snare 

The turkey and the wild fowl, to increase the 
scanty fare. 

“Our husbandry hath prospered; there is corn 
enough for food, 

Though ‘the pease be parched in blossom, and 
the grain indifferent good.’ 

Who blessed the loaves. and fishes for the feast 
miraculous, 

And filled with oil the widow’s cruse, He hath 
remembered us! 


“Give thanks unto the Lord of Hosts, by whom 
we all are fed, 

Who granted us our daily prayer, ‘Give us our 
daily bread’! 

By us and by our children let this day be kept 
for aye, 

In memory of His bounty, as the land’s Thanks- 
giving Day.” 

Each brought his share of Indian meal the pious 
feast to make, 

With the fat deer from the forest and the wild- 
fowl from the brake. 

And chanted hymn and prayer were raised,— 
though eyes with tears were dim,— 

“The Lord He hath remembered us, let us 
remember Him!” 


Then Bradford stood up at their head and 
lifted ‘up his voice: 

“The corn is gathered from the field, I call you 
to rejoice; 

Thank God for all His mercies, from the greatest . 
to the least; 

Together have we fasted, friends, together let 
us feast. 

The Lord who led forth Israel was with us in 
the waste; 

Sometime in light, sometime in cloud, before us 
He hath paced, ; 

Now give Him thanks, and pray to Him who 
holds us in His hand, 


-To prosper us and make of this a strong and 


mighty land!” 


From Plymouth to the Golden Gate, to-day their 
children tread, 

The mercies of that bounteous Hand upon the 
land are shed; 

The “flocks are on a thousand hills,” the 
prairies wave with grain, 

The cities spring like mushrooms now where once 
was desert plain. 

Heap high the board with plenteous cheer and 
gather to the feast, 

And toast that sturdy Pilgrim band whose cour- 
age never ceased. 

Give praise to that All-Gracious One by whom 
their steps were led, 

And thanks unto the haryest’s Lord who sends 
our “daily bread.” 

Alice Williams Brotherton, in Primary Edu- 
cation. 
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AN ODD THANKSGIVING PARTY. 


UTTING up with things that cannot be 
helped means courage. Putting up with 
things that can be helped means cowardice, 

the sort that accompanies laziness. Push. 
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BABY IS BAKER. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Bapy is baker. He stirs up for me 

Beautiful cakes from the sands by the sea. 
Tiny black pebbles are raisins, you know; 
Finest white sand is the sugar; and, oh, 
Pretty pink shells are the pans! It’s such fun 
Making and baking sand cakes in the sun! 


Let the farmer be forevermore honored in his 
calling, jor they who labor in the earth are the 
chosen people of God. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


A LAUGH. 
A LAUGH is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, 

It tips the peaks of life with light, 
And drives the clouds away; 
The soul grows glad that hears it, 

And feels its courage strong,— 
A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along! 


A laugh is just like music, 
It lingers in the heart, 

And where its melody is heard 
The ills of life depart; 

And happy thoughts come crowding 
Its joyful notes to greet,— 

A laugh is just like music 
For making living sweet! 


Plymouth Weekly. 


Ler the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 
WHITTIER. 
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LITTLE JIMMIE’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY MINNIE B. LINN. 


ITTLE Jimmie Rogers was invited to 
Grandpa Brown’s to spend Thanks- 
giving Day. 

From the first of November he would ask 
his mamma at least half a dozen times a day, 
‘“‘How many more days before Thanksgiving?”’ 

At last the happy day came, and Jimmie’s 
joy knew no bounds. 

Mrs. Rogers had much to do before she could 
go. Jimmie was here, and he was there, asking, 
‘‘How soon are we going to start?” 

‘«Jimmie, run down to the office and get the 
mail. The post-office will close at ten o’clock 
to-day. You will have plenty of time if you 
hurry. I think we'll be ready then to go,” 
said his mother. 

Away went happy little seven-year-old Jim- 
mie. It was not far, and he was not long in 
reaching the village post-office. The clerk gave 
him the mail, two letters and a paper, and 
Jimmie hurried out. 

There were but three houses to pass, and it 
would not take him many minutes to run home. 

When he came to the first house, out came 
the old dog Rover, to say ‘‘good-morning”’ in 
his usual way. Jimmie liked to play with 
Rover, but he had no time on Thanksgiving 
Day to play with any one. 

On, on, he went until he could run no more. 
How his side ached! Just as he was in front 
of Mr. Lambert’s house, the two boys, Harry 
and Fred, came out to show him a little gray 
squirrel. Harry had the squirrel hid under his 
coat to surprise Jimmie. 

Mr. Lambert had been working in the woods 
the day before, and found a nest of three tiny 
squirrels, almost starved. No doubt, their 
mother had been killed by a hunter. They 
had nothing to eat, so he took them home in 
his pocket, in hopes of saving their lives. They 
drank some warm milk, and were soon playing 
like kittens. 

Of course, Jimmie must see the others. It 
would take only a moment, so he went up to 
the house with the boys. Then there were 
some fat little puppies that Jimmie had never 
seen. Then he must have a drink of sweet 
cider and a piece of warm pumpkin-pie. 

Little Jimmie had forgotten how the time 
was flying. ‘‘I must hurry, for we’re going to 
my grandpa Brown’s to stay all day.” 

Out. of the yard, away went the little boy, 
half-way home before he thought of the mail. 
‘“‘Where did I leave it? Oh, yes, I know—at 
the squirrel box.” 

Back he ran, faster and faster, until he was 
nearly out of breath. ‘‘I forgot the mail,” he 
called, as he ran to the box. 

He was soon on his way home. On, on, went 
Jimmie; for papa and mamma must be waiting 
for him. 

When he came in sight of the old home, no 
one was to be seen. The house was closed; 
the barn was closed. 

He whistled, he called, he shouted. Would 
no one answer? He climbed up to the win- 
dow, where he could see the clock. It was al- 
most twelve o’clock. 

The horse was gone, so was the carriage. 
Mamma and papa had gone! 
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Little Jimmie knew the way, if it was three 
miles. There was but one way to get to Grandpa 
Brown’s, and that was to walk, and the brave 
boy started. 

On, on, on, it never seemed so far. House 
after house was passed. Would no kind neigh- 
bor come along and ask him to ride? 

He walked, he ran, he sat down to rest, then 
ran on again faster than ever. 

At last, at last! The big white house with 
tall evergreens in front was in sight. 

How fast he went then! His mother was at 
the door to meet her little tired, out-of-breath 
boy. 

When Jimmie did not return by eleven 
o’clock, his mother said: ‘‘Grandpa must have 
been to the village this morning, and took Jim- 
mie home with him. We'll get there by the 
time he does, if we hurry.” 

But, when they got to grandpa’s, no little 
boy was there. Little Jimmie was brave and 
honest enough to blame no one but himself. 
Dinner was over, so Jimmie had to eat at the 
long table all alone. No dinner ever tasted 
half so good before, or since. 

In a short time the children were playing 
games, and all were happy. When Jimmie 
was almost home, he said: ‘“‘It was the first time 
I ever had to walk to grandpa’s ’n’ just be- 
cause I stopped a minute at Mr. Lambert’s. 
Next time I’m told to come straight home, I'll 
be there. I never want to walk that far again 
when I’m so tired.” 

And he never did. 


CHESTNUT TIME. 
BY MALANA A. HARRIS. 

Wuat are these upon the ground, 
Dressed in satin jackets brown, 
White fur collars, slender neck, 
Heads with caps that tassels deck, 
Hiding under fallen leaves, 
That are scattered by the breeze? 
These are chestnuts, brown, you see, 
Come to visit you and me. 


They've been swinging many days, 
Where the birds have sung their lays, 
Prickly houses, closed so tight, 

They were hidden from our sight, 

Till the frost came to their home, 
And invited them to come, 

Spend the winter, share the joys, 

Of the happy girls and boys. 


Oh, for happy chestnut time, 
And the trees we love to climb! 
Shake the limbs, the chestnuts fall, 
Leaves will try to cover all. 
We will find them, but leave more 
For the squirrel’s winter store. 
We'll undo their coats so neat, 
Eat the kernels good and sweet. 
The Teacher. 


The only competition worthy of a wise man is 
with himself. Mrs. JAMESON. 


NOVEMBER. 

My sisters are September and October bright 
and gay; 

They’re beautiful in richer charms, while I am 
brown and gray; 

Yet all their glorious days cannot compare with 
one I bring; 

This one, the loveliest of the fall, Thanksgiving 
Day I sing. Selected, 
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LUCINDA’S THANKSGIVING TREAT. 
BY FRANCES HARMER. 


HE Pearsons had always been great folk 
for what their more staid neighbors 
called “junketing.” Every holiday, 

every national, local, or even family event, 
was always signalized by a picnic, if the weather 
permitted, or a party or joviality of some sort, 
if the event justifying the celebration occurred 
when comfort was only td be enjoyed within 
four walls. Christmas, New Year, Easter, 
Whitsuntide, Thanksgiving, all the birthdays, 
and, of course, Independence Day, found the 
Pearsons, father, mother, George, aged sixteen, 
John, his junior by two years, Amelia and 
Amoretta, the twins, just fourteen, and the 
smaller Pearsons,—who stopped at baby, just 
two,—“ junketing.”’ 

Lucinda Pearson, the orphan daughter of Mr. 
Pearson’s only brother, was a cripple. She 
was able to move, about her room on crutches, 
and she could be slowly and carefully driven 
for short distances. She was, however, unable 
to “junket.’”? And, not to have their days of 
pleasure clouded either by her presence or by 
the thought of her alone and pining, Mrs. Pear- 
son had, one brilliant day, originated the scheme 
known to the family as ‘‘ Lucinda’s Treats.” 

A few days before any festivity in which she 
could not share, Lucinda was called upon to 
name some wish whose gratification was pos- 
sible. This granted, it was held that she had 
no cause of complaint, nor her relatives for 
self-reproach, when, from her couch at the win- 
dow, she watched them drive away. 

A combination of three “treats” had given 
her the light-wheeled chair, in which she made 
easy and automatic pilgrimages about her room 
and on any floor to which the chair could be 
carried. Another had been the revolving book- 
case, which she could turn with one hand, one 
finger even. One had been the stand, filled 
with plants; one, the set of Dickens’ works, 
bought on a bargain counter. In fact, so fre- 
quent were the outings and excursions of this 
Hedonistic family that Lucinda’s Treats had 
kept her supplied with all that could alleviate 
her misfortune,—that could materially alleviate 
it, I mean. In spite, however, of these Lu- 
cinda was far from happy. 

It was the day before Thanksgiving. Lu- 
cinda sat alone at her window, brooding over 
a new wrong: her aunt had not once mentioned 
her Thanksgiving Treat. Her small oval face, 
pale under its heavy brown hair, was pinched 
and contracted into a frown. She could hear 
from the next room the “whirr” of the sewing- 
machine, now employed upon the twins’ trav- 
elling suits; for the Pearson tribe, as they were 
called sometimes, intended to spend Thanksgiv- 
ing Day with some friends in the next city. 
Lucinda was to be left in charge of the old 
colored servant, as on other occasions. Only 
now, for the first time, there had been no men- 
tion of her “treat.” , 

“Mamie,” the girl called sharply, as the old 
darky came into the room. “I want to go on 
the street for a little.” 

“All right, honey,’ said Mamie, cheerily. 
She carried down the wheeled chair, and re- 
turned for its occupant. 

The air was mild, the sun was shining. Lu- 
cinda wheeled herself up and down the street, 
looking into the pleasant yards filled with shade- 
trees and fine flowers, chiefly asters, and on to 
the wide verandas and into dim rooms beyond. 

Lucinda had gone up and down two or three 
times when the idea of turning the corner 


occurred to her. She had never done this bi 
fore, and there seemed something delightfull 
adventurous in the deed. 

She found herself going past a few hous 
similar to that in which she lived, and the 
past smaller dwellings, until, before long, sk 
paused in front of a tiny, tumble-down cottag 
set somewhat far from the sidewalk, in a squat 
of neglected garden. From the open door cam 
a sound Lucinda very seldom, if ever, heard,- 
the sound of a child’s sobbing. 

While she waited, not caring to stay, yet to 
interested to turn away, a child of about ten- 
a little boy—came out from the door, hobblin 
slowly and painfully upon two crutches, hi 
eyes red, his cheeks stained, with crying. H 


-had come close to the sidewalk before he nc 


ticed the young lady in her wheeled chair. 

“What’s the matter? Why do you cry? 
asked Lucinda. It was, perhaps, the first ques 
tion she had ever asked in her pampered lif 
as to the cause of another’s grief. 

The child looked up at her, still blinkin 
tears from his eyelashes. He had a small, er 
gaging face, with beautiful, wistful, dark blu 
eyes, and a mop of untended, reddish hai 
“‘T don’t like go-go-ing down street,’”’ he saic 
“The boys laugh at me.” 

“Tt’s a shame!” cried Lucinda, a wave o 
wholesome indignation cleansing her heart o 
a little of its selfishness. ‘It’s ashame! The 
laugh because you’”’— 

“Yes,” said the child, simply. “Cos ’m 
cripple.” 

“So am I,” replied Lucinda, comforting]; 
“T can’t even get out of this chair—alone. 
can’t run about, either.” 

The boy looked at her chair with deep in 


. terest. 


“But you can push that along—all by you 
lone?” he asked. “It must be fine.” 

“Jim,” called a harsh voice from the cottage 
ai get them eggs; and, if you break one 

A woman came to the door,—a woman wit! 
a hard face and work-roughened hands, whic! 
she dried on an apron as she spoke. 

“What's your name?” said Lucinda. “Jim? 

“Jim Selby,” responded the boy. “But — 
must go.” 

“Stay a minute—no, I’ll go with you,” cries 
the girl, moving her chair on by hisside. ‘The 
you can put the eggs in my carriage, and the 
won’t get broken. Is that—your mother?” 

Jim, hurrying along beside her on his crutches 
stopped. “No, she ain’t,”’ he said earnestly 
“My mother’s a angel up in heaven. That’: 
only my aunt.” 

“Tsn’t she good to you?” asked the girl 
tenderly. Jim looked puzzled. 

“She’s—she’s got her own, you see.” Hi 
voice had a keen wistfulness in it. ‘“ Anc 
daddy’s dead—so she’s got to keep me. An 
I ain’t hardly no use—not to go messages no: 
do chores. I’m in the way.” 

The tears—tears of pure, unselfish sympathy 
—came into Lucinda’s eyes. She, too, was < 
cripple. She, too, was an orphan. But hoy 
kind they were to her, her aunt and uncle anc 
cousins! How patient with her querulousness 
She said no more till Jimmy came back to he 
side with the eggs, which she took in charge. 

When they came to the tumble-down cottage 
Lucinda said, “Tell your aunt I want to speak 
to her.” 

The woman, hurrying out, looked surprisec 
at the chair and the young lady in it. She 
noticed the rich dress, the costly furs, throwr 
back now from the throat. 

“Was you wanting any washing done?”’ saic 
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aye 


she, eagerly. 
home.” 
“You ean call on Friday: I'll speak to my 


“Yd call for it, and bring it 


aunt about giving you some,” answered the 
gr gs y 


\ round the corner.”’ 


girl. “TI want you to let Jimmy spend to-mor- 
row with me. I live at 27 Spring Avenue— 
The woman’s face clouded. 
“TY dunno as I can spare him,” she said sul- 
lenly. “I s’pose he’s been complaining to you, 
lady. He’s always pinin’ about something.” 
“No, he hasn’t,” said Lucinda, feeling that 
it would be better for her new little friend if 
she kept the peace. ‘ But—he’s a cripple, and 
soamI. I should like him to come to-morrow. 
Tf you let him, I am sure my aunt, Mrs. Pearson, 
_ will find you some work.” 
' “Well, ’ll send him,” the woman said grudg- 
ingly. “’Bout what time?” 
“Let him wait at the door of the church on 
the far corner of Spring Avenue,” arranged 
. Lucinda. “TI shall be going to church, and he 
can go with me, and J’ll take him home.” { 
“Why, Vll find her work—yes.”’ Mrs. Pear- 


son had listened with interest to Lucinda’s ac- 


\ 


' take home. 


eount. “But you can have more of a treat 
than a boy home to dinner, Lucinda. I was 
thinking if you’d like another set of books or 
a big picture?” 

“Yd rather do something for Jimmy,” said 
Lucinda, gently. 

“Well, we'll see,’’ declared her aunt. “T’ll 
tell Mamie to do him up a basket of things to 
Is he as tall as Sam?” 

“About,” cried Lucinda, her eyes sparkling. 
“QO aunt, could you give him some of Sam’s 


- old clothes?” 


“Just what I was thinking,” replied Mrs. 
Pearson. “That brown suit is tight on Sam. 
Til have Mamie brush it up.” 

The next day Jim, clean, if shabby, sat on 
the church steps waiting for the lady in the 
chair. As Mamie helped Lucinda from it, Jim 
rose eagerly. 

“T’m come,” he said, his eyes shining. 
going into the church.” 

The music, gay and glad, the prayers, the 


i 


‘73 Tm 


short sermon—all were new to the child, and 


- 
} 
‘ 


he listened with awed attention. When they 
came out, his crutches kept easy pace with Lu- 
cinda’s chair. 

“Now, Jimmy, go with Mamie,” she said. 


; “And you'll come down to dinner in new 


\ 


5 


_ pudding, little tarts, and ginger ale. 


W 


; 
\ 
; 


4 
*, 


_ rocking-chair. 


clothes.” 
Jimmy had never felt so fine as in that little 
brown suit. The old negress was very tender 


as she helped-him to put it on. 


Then came the dinner, such a dinner as Jim 


‘ had never seen,—turkey, cranberry jelly, plum 


Then a 
plate with nuts, raisins, and candies was given 
him, and he and Lucinda sat in her pretty 
room beside the blazing fire. The weather was 

-eold and keen to-day, and the passers-by walked 

_ briskly and wore their winter wraps. 

Lucinda talked to the child, amused and 
touched by his simplicity. Then she read a 
story to him, until, soothed by the unaccustomed 
food and the warmth, he fell asleep in the little 

It was a happy and a blessed 

Thanksgiving to her; for she saw, what she had 


Banover before seen, how much she had ‘to be 


. 


thankful for. Moreover, she had now an in- 


terest outside herself. 


‘ 


“TLucinda’s Treats” from this time on were 
for Jim, They provided him with a chair, 
somewhat like her own, in which he delivered 
papers. They found him clothes and school 
books. The boys ceased to mock at him be- 
cause he no longer seemed unfortunate. They 
did much for him, of which I cannot tell you 


j 
et} 


now. But, in opening her own heart’ to listen 
to the divine Voice, they did the most for Lu- 
cinda herself. 


God’s sweet dews and showers of grace slide 
off the mountains of pride, and fall on the low 
valleys of humble hearts, and make them pleas- 
ant and fertile. LrIcHTon. 


WHAT? 


Ture is a plant you often seé 
In gardens and in fields; 

Its stalk is straight, its leaves are long, 
And precious fruit it yields. 


The fruit, when young, is soft and white, 
And closely wrapped in green, 

And tassels hang from every ear, 
Which children love to glean. 


But, when the tassels fade away 
The fruit is ripe and old; 

It peeps from out the wrapping dry, 
Like beads of yellow gold. 


The fruit, when young, we boil and roast, 
When old, we grind it well. 
Now, think of all the plants you know, 


And try its name to tell. 
Selected. 
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AUNT MARY’S JEWEL BOX. 
BY ANNA E, JACOBS. 


6 HAT a beautiful brooch, Aunt Mary! 
How curious it is! A little bird 
hovering above a mass of flowers! 

A delicate pink background with white figures 

on it! How isit made? Is the bird glued on to 

the pink groundwork?” 

‘‘Oh, no, dear Jessie. If you would like to 
see all my cameos, I will bring out my jewel 
casket, and tell you about them.” 

‘‘Do, auntie. I would like so much to look 
at your brooches. What are cameos?’’ 

Aunt Mary stepped into the next room and 
came out bringing a casket, or ornamental box, 
of ebony inlaid with pearl which contained two 
drawers full of fine brooches. 

‘¢T did not know you had anything so beauti- 
ful, auntie,” said Jessie. “Are you really wiill- 
ing I should handle the pins and ear-rings?” 

‘Oh, yes, Jessie, you are always careful.” 

‘<This finely carved brooch is a lady’s head 
in profile. It was given me by my dear mother 
thirty years ago. Perhaps I shall let you have 
it for your own when you are a little older.” 

‘‘T shall be delighted to own it, auntie, and 
shall treasure it highly. Please tell me how 
it was carved.” 

“(In Egypt, long years. ago, some one found 
gems of different colored layers,—that is, white 
upon black or white upon pink, and so on. 
Then an artist thought of carving one of these 
upper layers into graceful figures of birds and 
flowers and eyen landscapes, leaving the next 
layer beneath smooth and untouched. This 
brought out the figures clearly against a back- 
ground of a different color, with a very pretty 
effect. First seals were made of these gems to 
stamp impressions on wax to fasten letters. 
Later these carved gems were worn about the 
neck for a talisman.” 

‘¢What is a talisman, auntie?” 

“Tt was supposed to be a charm against evil 
or harm of any kind, Every one in those days 
was anxious to possess one, thinking it would 
ward off approaching danger.” 


‘*What a queer idea! But I suppose it is 
much like that of the negroes who like to wear 
a rabbit’s foot, imagining that it will drive away 
bad luck.’ 

“*Yes,”’ said Aunt Mary, ‘‘that is much the 
same notion. 

‘The first cameo of which we have a record 
is the ring of Polycrates. He was a Greek 
tyrant. You will find an interesting story about 
his seal ring in your encyclopedia. His ring 
was carved five hundred and fifty years before 
Christ.’ 

‘‘That was a very, very long time ago, 
auntie.” 

“‘Indeed it was. At a later date Greeks 
and Italians practised the art of cutting gems, 
and far excelled the Egyptians. In the time of 
Augustus cameos were carved with great skill. 
One of Cupid and Psyche is now in the Art 
Museum of Boston. In the Vienna Museum isa 
cameo considered to be the finest in the world, 
and it once sold for twelve thousand ducats, or 
twenty-four thousand dollars. A workman in 
the Ural Mountains once cut a head of Ajax 
in jasper, of two colors, the head being of a 
cream color on a back ground of dark green. 
Oh, I would like to see that one. It must 
be exquisite!’ : 

“‘Some one told me that cameos were often 
made from shells. Is that a fact?’’ said 
Jessie. 

‘Yes, there are at least four varieties of shells 
which have layers of beautiful colors. The 
black helmet, the horned helmet, the queen 
conch, and the bull’s-mouth.” 

“Oh, I have seen the helmets and the queen 
conch,” said Jessie, ‘‘when I was down at the 
beach at St. Augustine, in Florida, last winter. 
The man who sold papa the conches said that 
they came from the West Indies,’’ 

**Cameos have been out of fashion for many 
years,” resumed Aunt Mary, ‘‘but are much 
sought for at present to wear as belt buckles 
and breast-pins. See, here is my choicest one, 
my wedding brooch.” 

‘“Phat is perfectly lovely, such a sweet shade 
of pink for the background, and the delicate 
creamy head of a young girl. I guess Uncle 
John thought it resembled you, did he not?” 

“Fle said he thought the chin and throat were 
like mine,” replied Aunt Mary. 

**Uncle John has a handsome cameo ring; but 
it is not like these, is it?” 

‘‘No, his ring is an intaglio. 
me what that means?”’ 

‘“T think it is when the design is cut below the 
surface. Here is one now among the brooches,” 

“T had quite forgotten that. Isn’t it a fine 
one? That was my Cousin Alfred’s, I think; 
but I never saw him, as he was much older than 
myself, and was lost at sea when I was a little 
girl.” 

‘There is Bessie coming to see me, so, if you 
will excuse me, auntie,’ I will go to meet her. 
May I bring her in to see the cameos, sometime?” 

‘‘Certainly, dear. I am always glad to en- 
tertain Bessie.” 


Can you tell 


What would be the state of the highways oj life 
tf we did not drive our thought-sprinklers through 
them, with valve open, sometimes? 

O. W. Hoimss. 


CHOOL-HOUSES are the republic’s line 
S of fortification. 

Next in importance to freedom and 
justice is popular education, without which 
neither justice nor freedom can be permanently 
maintained. James A, GARFIELD. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


ALTHOUGH it is some time yet to Thanksgiving 
Day, we are obliged to notice it now; for the 
Festival will have passed before the next issue 
of Every Other Sunday. Various illustrations, 
stories, and poems bearing on the subject will 
be found in the preceding pages. 

As the Editor goes about, he tries to keep his 
ears open. Of course doing this he hears some 
things he does not care for, and some things he 
does not like. But by process of sifting there 
is apt to be something on the credit side. He 
means the casual talk that springs up along the 
daily pathways. We were thinking about 
Thanksgiving, just after reading the President’s 
Proclamation, and happened to overhear this 
conversation between two boys. A small part 
of it is reproduced to point a moral. 

One boy bore the name of Egbert, a native- 
born American, intelligent, and surrounded 
by what we would call luxury; that is, his 
parents were rich, and the son was having his 
full share, more than was for his good. The 
other boy, Alaric, was of foreign nationality, 
ambitious, bright-minded, and with a healthy 
conscience. This will show how the conversa- 
tion run on, the topic being Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Egbert asked Alaric (they attended the same 
school, indeed were in the same class), what 
he was going to do on Thanksgiving Day, and 
proceeded: 

“T don’t see so very much to be thankful for: 
I suppose the day is greatly for fun. Must be 
a fine holiday for working-people, and for that 
they ought to be thankful. I have read, they 
used to make a good deal of the day-long ago. 
But that was when the people didn’t have so 
much to enjoy, and I fancy they were thankful 
for a little.” 

Whereupon Alaric had his say: 

“T don’t see things just as you do. I am 
thankful that I live in a land like this where 
there’s a good deal more fair play than in many 
countries, specially where my parents came from. 
I think teacher told us the other day that we 
ought to be thankful for the good times that we 
see all round us; for freedom, just laws, and 
many other blessings of that kind. I like to 
stop and think how hard others have worked 
before us to bring all this around.” 

Eesert: “Well, you always like to preach. I 
suppose you think it is a good thing to go to 
school, and are thankful; but I am not. I wish 
I could get out of this drudgery. I suppose you 
are thankful for your father and mother and the 
orders they give you, but I should like to be 
my own master. No doubt I shall be some 
day, and then I can spend money and live as I 
please. The boys I go with mostly have a 
motto, “Look out for number one,’ and they 
mean it in about everything. We believe that 
wherever we go that is a good motto to follow. 
Tf we don’t look out for ourselves, who will? I 
don’t feel specially thankful to anybody or for 
anything. The world owes me a living, and I 
expect to get it.’’ 

It is not needful for the Editor to say that he 
was a good deal shocked by this last speech of 
the well-to-do boy, and he could see that Alaric 
was disturbed. No wonder. Such sentiments 
as those put out by Egbert are not only cal- 
culated to be injurious to himself and spoil his 
life career, but are harmful to society. A boy 
growing up to be a young man, and from that 
to maturity, with such a spirit, works mischief 
in the world. He creates bitterness, stirs up 
envy, and lends argument to those who assail 
the prosperous. 


But the Editor was not intending to come 
under the charge, that Egbert made against 
Alaric, of preaching a sermon. We simply 
started out to mention Thanksgiving Day, and 
to advise young people to find all the reasons 
possible for being thankful. There is no lack 
of reasons why, in this free country, we cannot 
honestly be grateful. There are clouds in our 
sky, there are obstacles along the way, there 
are wrongs that need to be righted; but, all in 
all, we are a favored people. In no country 
have the children greater opportunities. So let 
us join in singing these lines from the Hymn 
Book: 


Oh, guard our shores from every ill, . 
With peace our borders bless, 

With prosperous times our cities crown, 
Our fields with plenteousness. 

Unite us in the sacred love 
Of knowledge, truth, and Thee; 

And let our hills and valleys chant 
The songs of liberty. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


QUESTIONS ON Boston History. 


1. ON what street is the site of Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthplace? 

2. Which is the oldest church, or ‘meeting- 
house,” in the city? 

3. What river separates Harvard University 
from Boston? 

4. What year was the “Great Fire’ in 
Boston? 

5. What is meant by the “ Boston Massacre’? ? 

6. What is the population of Boston proper? 
What is meant by the expression “Greater 
Boston’’? : 

7. Tell the story of “The Tea Party.” 


Answers 


To questions published Oct. 21, 1906. 


. Henry Lee of Washington. 

. Pope of Bacon. 

. Webster of Hamilton. 

. Goldsmith of Garrick. 
Jefferson of Monroe. 
Breckenridge of Clay. 

. Webster of Calhoun. 

. Longfellow of Wendell Phillips. 
. Lord Byron of Theresa Macri. 

. Emerson of Thoreau. 


SHBNBONARWHE 


i 


good thing, but every-day gratitude is 

better. The one may be merely a mood 
in life, the other must be a mode of life. It is 
the difference between a sentiment idealized 
and a principle realized. ... Hear the proclama- 
tion which secures every-day thanksgiving: 
“Now are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.’» 

Howarp L. Jonss. 


LETTER-BOX. 


CHARADE. 


My first is dire disorder, 

Which often puts us out. 

My nezt is found in every house, 

Of that I have no doubt. 

My third is very orderly, 

When it’s arranged aright. 

My whole, a fellow bold, 

Who would put us all to flight. 
Resecca Stuart. 


ENIGMA VII. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 15, 11, 10, is a piece of wood. 

My 20, 3, 13, 14, 4, 7, is next to the first. 

My 12, 5, 6, to cool off with. ‘ 
My 15, 5, 17, 18, the young of an animal, i” 
My 1, 2, 16, 20, in this manner. 

My 19, 20, is a personal pronoun. 
My 8, 6, a preposition. 

My 11, 9, 3, a single person. 

My whole is a great historical event. ‘ 
F L. V. Re 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
I am a word of 9 letters. 
My first is in soon, but never in late. 
My second in cup, but never in plate. 
My third is in moon, but also in night. 
My fourth is in flee, and also in flight. 
My fifth is not in darkness, but always in light. 
My sizth is in flow, but never in run. 
My seventh in winner, and also in won. 
My eighth is in early, and also in late. 
My ninth is in Mary, but never in Kate. 
My face tells the time, at every noon hour. 
My whole is a very familiar home flower. 
Mercy R. SincER. 


A FISH GAME. 


Or fishes name the following: 
1. A fish that represents light? 
2. The fish beating time for the march? 
3. A fish that bears a weapon of warfare? 
4. A fish who will act as a guide? 
5. A fish that never bites? 
6. A weapon no longer used? 
7. A part of the foot? 
8. An evil spirit? 
9. Useful to birds? 
SELECTED, 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant. Used by fishermen. 


Not at any 
time. A boy’s nickname. 


A consonant. : 
May SiEeEpPer, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 4. 


Entema IV.—John of Olden Barneveld. | 
PorticaL Eniama—Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 
Dvusat Mzanines.—Here, hear. Miss, miss. 
Goose, goose. Gorge, gorge. Good, good. Noble, 
noble. Nerve, nerve. Novel, novel. Note, note. 
Mate, mate. Lance, lance. Hop, hop. 4 
CHARADE.—Bagpipe. ; 
RippLz.—A secret. 


Erriz M. Baca, Ruth G. Moore, Ralph D. Moore, 
Robert C. Graves, all of Barneveld, have again 
forwarded answers to puzzles in Letter-Box. So 


“have Miss C. F. Fiske and C. Elliott Hadley, of 
_East Lexington, Mass. 


HHANKSGIVING-DAY gratitude is a ‘ 


This is a good record, 
let the number continue to increase. 
3 
; 


It is the grand endeavor of the gospel to 
municate God to man. } 
Horact BUSHNELL, 
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